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were some eminent persons whose example gave encouragement to the
contrary". It also appears to be a fact that he was early beginning to be
unpopular; how far that unpopularity was due to suspicions about his
religion and how far to other causes cannot be determined, but the
sudden change from popularity in France and Flanders to unpopularity
in England is very striking.

The distrust and hatred of the English people of the seventeenth
century for the Roman Church and its priests was a very real and potent
force. It has its origins long before the Reformation: in essence it was
political, patriotic and anti-clerical rather than religious, and was
based on an intense repugnance to the claim of the Papacy to the power
to depose kings, and on the consequent belief that no Catholic could
be a loyal subject without reservations in favour of the Pope. Incidentally
this repugnance created the theory of the Divine Right of Kings as a
counterblast to the Divine Right of the Papacy; but in the latter half
of the century those who were at best lukewarm on the subject of the
Divine Right of Kings held the papal claims even more strongly in
abhorrence than their political opponents. It was this national senti-
ment which had made possible the severance by Henry VIII of the
connection between the Church of England and the Papacy, and it had
been intensified by the Marian attempt to reintroduce papal influence,
by the excommunication of Elizabeth, by the long naval struggle with
Spain, and, latterly, by the indiscretions of Queen Henrietta Maria.
The Gordon Riots of 1780 showed how that spirit persisted long after
there was any danger to the Protestant Churches, and even now it is
a potent weapon in the hands of unscrupulous persons who wish to
discredit those of the Church of England whose attachment to the
ceremonial side of worship offends them. By a strange paradox the
most ferocious opponents of the Church of Rome were frequently, in
the seventeenth century as now, not very conscientious or reputable
adherents of their own churches.

Very soon after the tumult and the shouting of the Restoration had
died down, thoughtful men in Parliament and elsewhere began to have
misgivings about several public matters, and among them Popery was
the chief. Time after time the question was raised in the House of
Commons. Charles himself fell under some suspicion, which his attempt
at toleration in 1662 did nothing to allay; but gradually all the latent
Protestant fury fastened itself on James; he became the embodiment of
the menace of Popery, and it is hardly too much to say that, from about
the year 1670, whenever Popery was mentioned either in or out of
Parliament James's name was brought to mind. There can be no
doubt that James himself was aware of what was going on and of the
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